LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 
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THE GRAND SECRET. 


Mr. Chrystal Croftangry has somewhere observeil ‘‘ that 
it is very unwise to talk sense when nonsense will serve our 
purpose as well.”” I do not know that this maxim is, any 
where else, so forcibly expressed, but all who have much 
studied human nature, must know, that the skilful applica- 
tion of it is the grand secret of managing mankind. The 
influence of nonsense is indeed universal. Many a states- 
man, philosopher and theologian have owed their entire 
success to it, and it not unfrequently happens that those 
whom nature hath kindly endowed with a competent stock 
of folly, arrive at great preferment, while men of true sense 
and genius are overlooked or laughed at ; for truth, what- 
ever secret veneration the weakest of mankind may have 
for it, seldom finds protection even from the wisest. 

But the influence of nonsense is by no means confined to 
the graver half of creation. Its effect on the fair sex is pro- 
verbial ;—indeed it is supposed to be:the only recommend- 
ation of certain books and opinions 6f which they are great 
admirers ;—belles and beaux acknowledge their obligations 
to it ; it is as potent in the ball room as in the senate ‘house, 
and it alike gives power to the soft whispers of the reigning 
beauty and to the loud declamations of the leading politician. 

Nor have the poets failed to discover and to sratify this 
remarkable predilection of mankind, as the many volumes 
of poetical nonsense. with which the world hath been fa- 
vored, most abundantly testify ; and what is much more 
worthy of admiration, even our best poets have occasion- 
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ally wandered into'the regions of absurdity, and as one who 
very frequently practised the art, has well expressed it, 


Have cast o’er erring thoughts a heavenly hue 
Of words, like sunbeams, dazzling as they pass. 


Indeed it is much to be feared, that poetry to very many 
who read it, and not a few who write it, is no more than a 
‘heavenly hue of words,” or else ‘‘a winding bout of linked 
sweetness,”” which may perhaps dazzle the imagination and 
gratify the ear, but which can make very little impression 
on what philosophers call the reasoning czpacities of man, 
and which, in their opinion, chiefly distinguishes our race 
from the brutes. For example, when Byron says 

———*0h night, 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman !— 


Who does not exclaim how poetical !—and yet the pas- 
sage owes its effect much more to the judicious choice of 
words,—darkness—wondrous—lovely, and most of all, 
that ‘dark eye in woman!’ than to any very definite idea, 
which existed in the mind of the poet, or is called up in the 
mind of the reader. | 

Again, when Milton, in that most musical passage in the 

English language, cries, 
And ever against eating cares 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 
Married to immortal yerse, 
Such as the meeting soul may pierce, 
In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 
With wanton head and giddy cunning, 
The voice through melting mazes running, a 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony ;—— 


the exquisite music of the verse prevents us from noticing 
the very obscure and indefinite sense of the passage. 

It would be very easy to extend this criticism much fur- 
ther. Indeed, there is scarcely one of our English poets, 
if we except Pope, who could not furnish us with examples. 
But far be it from me to gainsay the well merited fame of 
genius ;—my only intention is, to illustrate, by passages 
from our best writers, the powerful influence of words and 
sound. When we meet with such passages in such writers, 
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we do well to admire without understanding ; their genius 
may justly claim so much of our homage. But when every 
poet ister who has learned to string fine epithets into well 
sounding lines, admires himself, and calls upon others to 
admire him, it is high time to appeal to common sense, 
and to insist on, at least, some show of meaning. Yet this 
appeal is too often never made. A young lady having re- 
peated a favorite sonnet, with all the emphasis her sweet 
toned voice would allow, was asked by a phlegmatic old 
bachelor, who stood by, what she supposed it meant. 
‘¢ What does it mean ?” she answered,—‘t No matter what 
it means—’tis poetry.”” Now this same lady was a profess- 
ed admirer of Byron, Wadsworth and the rest, and had a 
large common- place book, more than half filled with poet- 
ical extracts; and yet it may very well be doubted, whether 

those excellent poets she was so fond of reading and praising, 
were at all obliged to her for her admiration. This uncon- 
cern as to what poetry means, is by far too common, and 
I am sorry to say, is rather apt to be a characteristic of lit- 
erary ladies. But I must be permitted to observe, that it 
betrays a manifest want of good sense, a quality of such 
sterling value, that no affectation of literature can make 
any amends for the want of it. 

COLIMETIS. 


ANCIENT PERUVIAN BURIAL. 


It was the custom of the ancient natives of Peru, to inter the 
dead in a vault beneath their habitations. 


No grasp of ruthless Death might tear 

From the home where their joys arose, 
The sires who breathed the fervid air 

Where the ore of Potosi glows ; 
But amid the shout of their children’s play, 
Unmoved they slept on their couch of clay,— 


The tottering crone with her snowy hair, 
And the maiden of sparkling eye, 
Might trace amid their household care 
The spot where they both must lie,— 
The festal board with its fresh flowers drest, 
Scarce screened the bed of their ice-cold rest.— 
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Lines on a Seal. 


* First entered her husband’s door, 


From the sepulchral floor ?— 


Is the lordly Incas’ grave, 


Is that rude Pompeii visited. 


LINES ON A SEAL. 


Within the flitting hour. 
Not so this simple forest leaf, 
Unprized, unnoted lying, 


It changes but in dying. 


a That changes but in dying. 


Ah say,—when the young,Peruvian bride 
Came there no voice to mar her pride 


Of the mouldering pillow, and banished glee, 
When Death must her fearful bridegroom be ?— 


Now, low ’neath the wreck of their temple’s dome 


And a vassal race o’er their ashes roam 
Where the whispering palm-trees wave; 
Yet ne’er by the reverent pilgrim’s tread 


Pure flowing Rimac !—and verdant vale 
Sprinkled so brightly with flowers and trees, 
Methinks your murmuring waters wail, 
And the foliage sighs to the pitying breeze, 
As if Nature mourned that the sun-loved sway 
Of your ancient monarchs should pass away. 


In bower and garden rich and rare 
There’s many a cherished flower, 
Whose beauty fades, whose fragrance flits, 


The same through all its little life, 


Be such, and only such, my friends, 
Once mine, and mine forever— 
And here’s a hand to clasp in theirs, 
That shall desert them never ! 
-And thou be such, my gentle love, 

Time, chance, the world defying ; 
And take—’tis all I have—a heart 
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The device—a leaf:—The motto—Je ne change quen mourant. 
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SKETCHES OF AMERICAN CHARACTER. 
NO. II. 
ANN ELLSWORTH. 


Axsovut one mile from the pretty village of N , that 
stretches along the banks of the fertile Connecticut, there 
lived, some thirty years since, a farmer by the name of 
Williams. He was a good man, in the yankee sense of the 
term; that is, industrious and thriving, and accounted honest 
and pious—for he lived aboveboard, ‘paid all his contracts 
punctually, and belonged to the church. So he was called 
a good man, and on many accounts he truly deserved the 
epithet; but there was one foil th his virtues—he was ava- 
ricious. 

The acquisition of property is, in our country, so very 
creditable, that probably many who yield themselves slaves 
to the love of money, are not aware of the dominion it ex- 
ercises over their hearts and passions. They do not intend 
to love the world, or the things thereof, unduly ; but they 
want to have the comforts of life, and the means of enter- 
taining their friends, and somewhat to bestow in charity, 
and a portion for their children, and many other items, 
which appear indispensable, and thus they deem the eager- 
ness with which they go on increasing their hoards , but 
the duty they owe themselves, families and society. 

I have said Williams was a thriving man, indeed he was 
rich for the sphere in which he moved. He cultivated his 
excellent farm with great care; the eye of the traveller was 
always arrested by his charming situation, and it was often 
remarked, that so quiet and pleasant a residence must be the 
abode of content and happiness. How little of either are 
dependent on worldly prosperity! * 

Both William and his wife loved the world so well they 
had but little love to bestow on each other; and though 
they both toiled hard, and rose up early, and sat up late, 
and eat ‘‘the bread of carefulness,”’ it was not from the 
sympathy of affection, but to become rich. They gained 
their wishes, but thon they found, as all will find, that 
whenever worldly desires are inordinately indulged, their 
gratification is sure to bring disappointment and vexation, 
if not misery, to the worldling. They thought, and people 
generally said, that all their uneasiness was caused by the 
untoward behaviour of their only son. Obed Williams 
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was one of those common characters, and they are much the 
most numerous class, which seem to have no distinguishing 
lineament, but take their ‘‘form and pressure”’ entirely from 
surrounding objects and accidental circumstances. He was 
in infancy rather a sickly child, and so his mother con- 
stantly indulged him in every whim—and in childhood he 
was, chiefly in consequence of that indulgence, cross and 
wilful, and then his father, who made Solomon’s mode of 
government his standard, as constantly whipped him for 
every fault; and it is difficult to decide which mode of treat- 
ment had the worst effect on his disposition. ‘To complete 
his evil destiny, it was often whispered in his-ear, and that 
too by hisown mother, that he was a rich man’s only child, 
and would, sometime, inherit a large estate, and have it in 
his power to do just as he pleased. Should it excite won- 
der that, as he grew towards manhood, and therefore found 
himself exempted from corporal punishment, he displayed 
a selfish, sullen, overbearirg temper? His parents, by their 
‘injudicious management, had increased, if not kindled it ; 
and they were punished by his wilfulness and disobedience. 
But still Mr. Williams hoped that if his son married a good 
wife he would improve; and with his usual sagacity, when 
pecuniary profit was’ in question, he had selected such an 
one for Obed. 

‘¢ Your cousin, Ann Ellsworth, will be here to-morrow,” 
said Mr. Williams—‘‘ and, Obed, 1 do hope you will not 
show any of your contrary temper, but be sociable and en- 
deavor to please her. Ann is a girl worth pleasing, for 
she will have a fortune of four thousand dollars ;—and her 
mother, before she died, consented that Ann should marry 

you.” 

: *¢ What ,whether I choose it, or no ?” said Obed, looking 
up with an expression of features between a smile and a 
sneer. 

‘“‘You will choose it, Obed,” replied his father, in a 
soothing tone. ‘ Ann was very handsome when I saw her 
last, which is about three years ago. It was when her 
mother died, and I wished to bring the girl right home 
with me and have her learn to work; but she was so anxious 
to go back to her school, and her mother had promised her 
she should go and complete her education. I don’t call 
such an education complete by any means ; but I did not like 
to contradict sister then, as she had been very loath to sign 
her name to the will that obliges Ann to forfeit her fortune 
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if she marries without my consent. I pressed that matter, 
and gained my point, and let sister have her own way in 
the rest.” 

‘¢ May be Ann will not like me,” said Obed with an ex- 
pression of thought which his face seldom wore. 

‘¢ She must like you, or lose her property, for it will be 
forfeited to you if ‘she marries without my consent—and I 
shall not give it to any one but you. But say nothing to 
Ann about it. Girls always like to have their own way in 
marrying, and seldom love those their friends choose; so I 
have contrived to keep the matter a secret, except from a 
few who were witnesses in the matter. You must try to 
please your cousin, and as soon as you can persuade her to 
marry you I will put you in possession of all her fortune, 
and one third of my own estate.’ 

‘‘T should think you might give me one half,” replied 
Obed, with a dissatisfied and sullen air, ‘‘I don’t see why 
old folks want to keep every thing for themselves.” 

Mr. Williams regarded his son with that look of bitter 


anguish which the “discovery of ingratitude in a child ex- 


cites in a parent’s heart. There was no soothing reflec- 
tions to allay the sting ; something in his own breast whis- 
pered that he deserved chastisement; that he had been guilty 
of the sin of covetousness, while professing the must disin- 
terested concern for his orphan niece, and remorse for the 
part he had acted in obtaining the will, and an indefinite 
dread, that somehow, his own child was to be the instru- 
ment of punishing his fault, came so home to his mind and 
conscience, that, covering his face with his hands, the tears 
he could not restrain he allowed to flow. 

Obed was not naturally hard-hearted, and touched with 
this exhibition of sorrow he wished to comfort his father; 
but not knowing what to say, he stood twirling his hat till 
Mr. Williams, with that feeling of impatience which self re- 
proach awakens in the unhumbled heart, angrily bade him 
go about his business. 

Obed departed whistling. 

‘¢ Pray where do you keep your books, cousin Obed 
said Ann Ellsworth, the morning but one after her arrival. 
‘¢ | have searched every part of “the house, and excepting 
the Bible, find nothing worth reading, and I really want 
something to amuse me.’ 

“I should never think of looking for a book to amuse 
myself.” 

** And what do you like ?”” inquired Ann. 
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‘‘Q, hunting and fishing in the summer, and skating and 
playing chequers in the winter.” 

Ann laughed, but Obed had sufficient penetration to dis- 
cern that what he had said had not raised him in her es- 
teem ; and as he really wished to please her, he attempted to 
apologize for his want of taste and literature. 

‘¢ We have but little time to spend in reading,” said he, 
‘for my parents have none. I, to be sure, am not hurried, 
or I will not drudge on the farm, and I suppose I should 
have liked reading as well as you do if I had only had en- 
tertaining books; but father never would buy any thing 
but land and cattle, and all he thinks about is getting mo- 
ney. He has laid up as much as I shall want to spend, and 
that’s one good thing ; so there is no need of my working ; 
and as I have nothing to read, I must hunt, and fish, and 
play chequers.”’ 

Ann had now learned that her cousin was idle and _illite- 
rate, and though she knew nothing of the defects of his tem- 
per, yet so completely did his self-exposure destroy the fa- 
vorable opinion which his good looks,—for if a fine manly 
form, regular features, and fair complexion, constitute 
beauty, he was really very handsome,—had inspired, that 
she never, from that hour, thought him agreeable. 

‘¢ You will find books enough if you go down to Mrs. 
Grant’s,”’ said Mrs. Williams, to the reiterated wishes of 
her niece, for something to read. ‘‘ They are always read- 
ing, though they are sv poor I don’t know how they can 
afford to spend their time.” 

‘¢ Who is Mrs. Grant, and where does she live ?”’ asked 
Ann. 

‘¢ Q, she is a poor widow, and with her four daughters, 
lives in a little house, down in what we call the valley, 
about half a mile off.” 

‘* A poor widow, living in a small house,” thought Ann, 
as, glancing her eye around the handsome apartment in 
which she was seated, she pondered the propriety of a visit. 

‘‘'They are poor enough,” continued Mrs. Williams, 
‘¢ and have nothing only what they earn by taking in work 
and braiding straw.” 

‘¢ Braiding straw!” thought Ann, as she surveyed in a 
mirror her own elegant dress, and she almost resolved to 
think no more of the Grants. 

‘*¢ And yet,” resumed her aunt, ‘‘to hear them talk about 
their books, you would think they did nothing but read ; 
and then they are all so proud of Charles.” 

** And who is Charles ?” inquired Ann. 
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‘¢Q, he is their brother, the oldest of the family, and he 
was a very ill-looking child, and he don’t look much better 
now. I wish you could see him beside of Obed. But 
Charles was called a good scholar, and somehow he has 
got along in his studies wonderfully, quite beyond my ex- 
pectations ; for he has studied law, and is now practising, 
though he is only two years older than Obed. But Obe d 
thinks, I ’spose, that he is rich enough without studying.” 

Ann Ellsworth was a little capricious, for she had bee. a 
petted child, and gay and high spirited, for she was very 
fair, and had been flattered,—but she had good sense, and 
whenever she reflected, her decisions were sure to be influ- 
enced by reason and right prince iples. She did reflect on 
what her aunt had communicated, and the conclusion was 
to seek the acquaintance of the Miss Grants. 

Their dwelling, a low house, containing only three small 
rooms, besides a little one in the garret which had been 
Charles’ study, and was now his sisters’ library, stood in a 
quiet nook about twenty rods from the high road, at the 
foot of a green hill; and the front of the building was al- 
most entirely covered and concealed by woodbine, and li- 
lacs, and prim rose bushes, then in fall blossom. Ann loved 
flowers, and books, and intelligent conversation ; at Mrs. 
Grant’s she found them all, and after a few days intercourse 
she ae not, very complacently, reflect on the foolish 
pre jua lice which had so nearly prevented her from cultiva- 
ting the acquaintance of this amiable family, merely because 
they were poor, lived in a small house, and braided straw. 
There is, in sincere piety, an elevating principle, which 
never fails to dignify its possessor. Let the poor inhabitant 
of a cottage fee! himself an heir of eternal glory, and envy 
at the prosperity of his rich neighbor, and repinings at his 
own hard fortune, vain regrets and idle wishes, are all re- 
pressed. He bows submissively to the dispensations of that 
providence which has in this life assigned him a lowly lot, 
and looking only to the glorious prize set before him, ne 
mind and conversation are, perhaps insensibly to himself, 
imbued with the purity and moral grandeur of that faith 
which is destined to inherit a throne in heaven. The de- 
votion of Mrs. Grant was thus pure and elevated. She had 
none of that morose, mystical, mechanical affectation of 
piety which is dependent oun settled phrases, and stated sea- 
sons. Her worship was not dictated by fear, but inspired 
by love. ‘‘ Our Father which art in heaven,” always sug- 
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gested to her heart the idea of a tender, benevolent and 
holy parent, who was constantly watching over her and 
hers for good ; and when afflictions came they were but the 
chastenings of his mercy. It was impossible that Ann Ells- 
worth should become, as it were, domesticated beneath the 
peaceful roof of Mrs. Grant without observing the difler- 
ence that existed between its inmates and that of her uncle’s 
elegant dwelling. In the latter, all was hurry and anxie ly, 
labor and care ; ; exemplifying the truth of the wise man’s 
remark, that “the abundance of the rich will not suffer him 
to sleep. 

And then the acquisition of riches brought no enjoyment, 
except merely, the idea of possessing them. The elegant 
and costly furniture that decked the parlor of Mrs. Wil- 
liams, instead of awakening in her mind elegance of taste, 
only suggested ideas of the money it had cost, and the care 
and trouble which would be necessary to preserve it from 
injury. She feared to have her husband or child set their 
feet on the carpeted floor, and whenever they did, there 
were sharp reproofs on her part, saucy retorts from her son, 
and surly grumblings from the lord of the mansion on the 
inconvenience to which such newfangled decorations sub- 
jected him. 

But at Mrs. Grant’s, all was quietness and affection ; and 
though they were necessitated to earn their livelihood, they 
did not neglect to cultivate that refinement of feeling paren f 
and manters, which gives a zest to social intercourse. Mrs. 
Grant possessed great decision of character. This quality 
is rare in woman; whether in consequence of her more 
delicate organization, or the dependant situation in which 
nature and education have placed her, is of no consequence 
to inquire. While she has judicious friends and kind pro- 
tectors, she can very well dispense with decision of charac- 
ter—it is only in adversity it becomes necessary. Let no 
one imagine its exertion contributes to the happiness of a fe- 
male. It may be her duty, it should never be her desire. 

There is no human mind exempt from weaknesses. Mrs. 
Grant had hers, and the most prominent one was the fond- 
ness with which she doted on her children, especially her 
son. Her neighbors declared she was never heard to con- 
verse five minutes without mentioning Charles. She cer- 
tainly contrived very soon to introduce his name to Ann 
Ellsworth ; and tell of his genius, and discretion, and kind 
heart ; always adding, that under heaven, he was all her 
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dependance. ‘‘ The girls,” she would say, ‘‘ are good, and 
industrious, and obedient ; but what can girls do? Charles 
takes thought for us all. He assists me, ‘and advises thein, 
and prov ides for himself ; and it is all owing to him, that 
his sisters are so well educated. He gave them all ‘their 
books, and taught them when he was here, and writes to 
them now he is away, and never seems weary of the task. 
He gave me too, my large Bible, because my eyes had 
grown weak, and I never open it without thanking 
Heaven for having blessed me with such a son. I want, 
Miss Ellsworth, you should see him. He is not handsome, 
to be sure, nothing so handsome as Obed Williams, but 
when you are once ‘acquainted with him, you will not no- 
tice his plainness. I do wish he would come home while 
you are here.” 

Ann cordially joined in the wish ; the letters he sent his 
sisters were often shown her, and combined, with what 
she otherwise heard, to give her a high opinion of his tal- 
ents and character. Her situation in her uncle’s family had 
grown almost intolerable. She was so wearied with their 
eternally reiterated complaints of bad health, and bad wea- 
ther, bad crops, and bad markets, which constituted the 
chief topics of their discourse, when together; when se- 
parated, they were usually complaining of each other. 
Obed thought his parents cross and stingy—they called him 
idle and extravagant,—and poor Ann had to hear it all. 
One beautiful forenoon, i in the month of August, Ann called 
at Mrs. Grant’s, as usual, to pass an hour, but found them 
all engaged in preparation, as if for some expected guest. 
The floor of their little parlor was newly sanded, the fire- 
place filled with fresh green boughs, and the few flowers 
their garden at that late season afforded, were gathered and 
placed i in glass tumblers, disposed on the mantel-piece. 

‘¢ We have just received a letter from Charles,” said Mrs. 
Grant, her face radiant with smiles, ‘and we expect him 
every ‘moment. | can truly say I am glad, and I hope [am 
grateful. We did not expect him this month,—and he is 
coming now. But do, my dear Miss Ellsworth, sit down ; 
the girls will hardly be at leisure to walk with you at pre- 
sent but if you will stay till Charles comes, I presume he 
will be happy to take a ramble,—and you can all go 
together.”’ 

Ann excused herself from staying, by pleading engage- 
ment at home ; and as she slowly and solitarily pursued the 
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path to her uncle's, she reflected much on the insufficiency 
of wealth to confer happiness ona family, whose members 
are neither united by the confidence of affection towards 

each other, nor by gratitude and love to the giver of every 
good. 

Charles Grant arrived, and in due time, was tetvoduced 
to Ann; and the fair reader undoubtedly expects to hear of 
their mutual and immediate prepossession in each other’s fa- 
vor. Charles Grant, however, was not a man with whom a 
woman would fall in love at first sight. He was plain, almost 
to ugliness, small and thin, with harsh features, and sallow 
complexion, and grey eyes,—and the only redeeming point in 
his appearance, was a finely formed fore -head, ar ound which 
his dark hair gracefully clustered. But he was so intelli- 
gent and agreeable, and affectionate to his mother and sis- 
ters, and so gentlemanly, Ann could not help esteeming his 
character, and delighting in his society. Three weeks he 
allowed for his visit, and said, during that time, he should 
trace all the haunts of his childhood ; and he usually per- 
suaded his sister and Ann to accompany him in his ram- 
bles and excursions. bed Williams, also, dressed in his 
‘¢ very best,” always was there, for jealousy of the superior 
abilities of Charles, and fears that he would gain the favor 
of Ann, had operated to make Obed fancy himself v iolently 
in love with his cousin ; and he studiously endeavored to 
display advantageously before her, what he considered of 

vast importance, his fine person. He had better have staid 
at home. Ann did often see Charles and Obed beside each 
other, but it was when the one was all animation,—his plain 
features glowing with intelligence, and his grey eyes spark- 
ling with the wit and vivacity that flowed so enchantinely 
from his lips—while the other stood in stupid or w onder- 
ing silence,—his handsome features dull and unvarying as 
a barber’s block. 

It was then that the heart of Ann confessed the truth of 
the poet’s assertion that, ‘* Mind, mind is all !”’—and though 
she did not look and. love, she listened with such undis- 

uised pleasure, for he mind was all artlessness, that before 
the ‘‘three Jittle weeks’? were expired, Charles had dared 
to whisper his admiration, and had not been forbidden to 
hope. Obed, at the discovery of his cousin’s partiality for 
his rival, was filled with rage and envy. He declared 
Charles was wholly influenced by pecuniary motives, and 
that Ann, like all young ladies, who fancy themselves 
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educated, despised the laboring class, and thought a pro- 
fessional man only worth her smiles. This is an observa- 
tion often urged by farmers. The fault is all their own. 
No class of men in our own country, are so independent as 
the agriculturalist; and none would be more respected, did 
they only cultivate their minds, as assiduously as their acres. 
¥ hey plead want of leasure:—let them improve what they 
have—the stormy days—the long winter evenings—oppor- 
tunities are not wanting—books are within their reach— 
the road to honor and high station is open before them; and 
yet they sit down, not contentedly to be sure, for the soul 
of an American cannot rest con tented, i in ignorance and ob- 
scurity, while light, and knowledge, and energy, and enter 
prise, are with the spir it of liberty, abroad in the world; but 
they sit down in envious repinings, at the fate which has as- 
signed them the task of tilling the earth, when they should 
be exerting themselves, to obtain that knowledge, which 
will confer honor and dignity on their employment. 

Ann Ellsworth, did not des spise Obed beeause he was a 
farmer, but because he was idle and illiterate. Neither was 
the choice of Charles Grant, influenced by pecuniary mo- 
tives; yet had Ann, with her taste and education, been 
poor, he would hardly have dared to whis per his love, till 
he had acquired the means of supporting her in the style 
which she would have been apt to h: ave eupeoted from a 
husband in his station. But all such objections were now 
obviated, by the fortune she would inherit; and while he 
felt, that had he possessed a Po ste Ann would still 
be the object of his affection, in preference to any woman 
he had ever seen, he did not hesitate to avow his partiality 
because the world might say he was mercenary. 

Mr. Williams listened to the application of Charles, for 
consent to marry his niece, with an air, in which anger and 
exultation were strangely blended. ‘‘ You are doubtless 
thinking, that Ann has a fortune at her command,”’ said he, 
with a sneer. 

‘¢[ have not asked your consent for her fortune, but for 
her,” drily, observed Charles. 

‘¢ My consent is indeed of some consequence in this mat- 
ter,” returned Mr. Williams, with affected solemnity. ‘‘But 
[have my duty to perform. Read paper, Mr. Grant.” 

It was the “last will and testament” of Mrs. Ellsworth, 
and Charles there learned, that the consent of Mr. Williams 
to the marriage of Ann, was necessary; otherwise her for- 
tune was forfeited to Obed Williams. 
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‘¢ And read this ’ere paper, too, Mr. Grant,”’ continued 
Mr. Williams. 

It was a paper, expressing the wishes of Mrs. Ellsworth, 
that her daughter should marry Obed Williams. 

“You see how I am situated,” resumed the crafty old 
man. ‘ My sister, knowing her daughter was gay and gid- 
dy, and that her fortnne would attract the young sparks, 
who are watching to obtain a rich wife, insisted that | 
should take the girl and her property as my own, and when 
she was old enough to marry, give her to my son. My 
conscience will not permit me to “violate the trust.” 

*¢ Is the young lady apprized of this?”’ inquired Charles. 

‘¢Q, no—I hoped she would become attached to Obed, 
and I think she will now, if no other person attempts to 
engage her affections. J have told you all, sir, because | 
believe you are a reasonable young man, and will not think 
it worth while to deprive the girl “of her fortune, just for a 
little foolish fancy. You see, under all circumstances, I 
cannot give you my consent.” 

‘‘ Have you any objection to my character or situation?” 

“¢Q, no—but I'am determined she shall marry Obed, and 
I do not think it my duty, to give you my consent.” 

“ And what if Miss Ellsworth should marry me with- 
out it?” 

‘¢ Then her property shall be my son’s. It was the dying 
request of my sister. ‘The estate was left her by my father, 
and she said it should never go out of the family. My 
duty, in such a case, is plain sir. 

‘*You may look over the wil as much as you please,” 
resumed Mr. Williams, sarcastically. ‘* You'll find no flaws, 
by which you can get the property, after you marry Ann, 
I promise you. That ’ere will, was drawn by as cunning a 
lawyer as you are, sir.”’ 

Charles did examine it, coolly and minutely, till satisfied 
there were no flaws, he laid it down, saying, ‘‘ It is not 
merely on account of the property, that I display this inter- 
est. I consider my happiness, and that of Miss Ellsworth 
involved. And.though I will not believe, she can ever pre- 
fer your son, notwithstanding he is heir to your estate, and 
has the reversion of hers in his grasp; yet I own the possi- 
bility, that she may think our mutual poverty should, for 
the present, prevent her from giving me the right to pro- 
tect her, troubles me.” 

‘¢ Do you then intend to marry her without my consent?” 
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‘¢If I can obtain hers, I shall not hesitate on account of 
the forfeiture. 

‘You can do as you please, but I raly thought you had 
more sense,” said W illiams, tauntingly. 

és And as little feeling andl honor as—but good morning, 
sir,”’—and slightly bowing, Charles de parted i in search of 
his beloved. The conve ersation of the lovers, cannot be giv- 
en at length, but the conclusion was, that Ann, either con- 
vinced by the arguments, or melted by the entreaties of 
Charles, consented to w ed him, and immediately. 

cc] would not urge you thus hastily to unite your fate 
with mine,” said Charles, ‘‘ while I am poor, and incapable 
of supporting you as I could wish, had you any relative, 
except this avaricious uncle, with whom to reside. It is 
evident that he covets your estate. We will let him enjoy 
it undisturbed. You would not surely preserve it by mar- 
rying Obed.” 

“T cannot believe my dear mother, were she living, 
would consent [ should marry him,” said Ann, weeping,— 
‘¢O, why did she sign that cr ruel paper?” 

a Probably when her mind was weakened by sickness,’ 
replied Charles. ‘‘I am convinced your uncle used artifice 
to obtain it. But we will leave him to Heaven, and his 
own conscience, and think no more of the matter. If we 
cannot be rich, my love, we will be happy.” 

Ann was a gay girl, and fond of society, but she had good 
sense. She knew she had married a poor man, and though 
she was a little romantic, she did not allow herself to expect 
to find ina cottage, the luxuries of a palace, or that her hus- 
band, from only the income of his profession, could furnish 
for her the elegancies the rich are at liberty to enjoy. She 
did not, therefore, anticipate the delight of residing in a 
fine house, and the parade of a w edding party, and morn- 
ing calls, and evening entertainments—but was contented to 
occupy a plain appartment, plainly furnished, and pass the 
bridal year busily employed with her needle, or her books. 
It is true, she did, at times, during the long days, feel a lit- 
tle moped,—but when the evening came, and freed Charles 
from his office, how joyfully she greeted his step, and ex- 
erted herself to sooth all his cares; and how delightedly she 
listened to his instructions and advice, while in unreserved 
confidence, she told him all she had read, and all she had 
thought. Milton’s heroine preferred to listen to the truths 
of philosophy from her husband’s lip, rather than the angel’s. 
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Charles, meanwhile, applied himself with all the energy 
inspired by love and ambition, to the prosecution of his 
business, and thought every toil and perplexity repaid by the 
sweet smiles that always awaited him by his own fireside. 
Thirty years have passed away since they were married. 
Thirty years make little alteration in the appearance of na- 
ture. It is on manand his works that the characters of time 
are impressed. And probably in no part of the world are 
changes so apparent as in our beloved country. The spirit 
of restlessness as well as improvement, per vades our citizens. 
This would naturally be the case with nen, when an exten- 
sive country is open before them, and all are at liberty to 
remove withersoever they please. The spirit of emigration 
is productive of many cood effects, and some mel: ancholy 
ones. There is a feeling of sadness in the parent’s heart 
while reflecting that the household band, so fondly reared 
together, will probably, in a few vears, be so far, and so 
widely severed. Let no man, while planning his lofty 
dwelling, flatter himself he is building for his own posteri- 
ty—the : son of his enemy may inhabit there. 

The parents of Obed Williams fondly imagined the estate 
they had so eagerly toiled to gain and improve, would be 
highly valued by their son—but they had the grief and 
mortification of seeing the part t assigned him, on his mar- 
riage, soon disposed of; and the chagrin and sorrow they 
endured in consequence of his undutiful and prodigal con- 
duct, it was thought hastened their death. Obed, then, for 
a few years, revelled in luxury, but finally, increasing debts 
began to harass him, and as the small estimation in which 
he knew he had been held, notwithstanding he was heir to 
the best estate in the country, had always provoked him, he 
disposed of his property, at a reduced price, and departed 
for Ohio,—where he flattered himself he should be consid- 
ered a great man. But the people in the western states have 
long since learned to distinguish between the ignorant ad- 
venturer who has nothing but his own egotism to recommend 
him, and the man of enterprise and intelligence seeking a 
wider sphere for the exertion of his talents—and Obed 
Williams gained nothing by the removal. 

There is one event happeneth to all, and the changes of 
time are alike on the evil andthe good. Thirty years have 
blanched the dark locks of Charles, and planted wrinkles 
on the fair face of Ann. The vivacity of youth and the 
glow of beauty must decay, even the ardor of imagination 
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is chilled, and the light of the understanding darkened by 
the cold pall of years. There is but one earthly flower that 
blooms unfading in our earthly path—it is the true love of 
virtuous hearts. The lapse of thirty years has wrought no 
change on the afféetion of Charles and Ann. She listens as 
delightedly to his conversation as when ‘his eloquence first 
won her smile; and that smile is just as dear to him as when 
he first called her his bride. But their situation is changed. 
Thirty years of industry and economy hive given them an 
independent fortune, and what is far better than gold, 
name and praise for every excellence that dignifies Tins 
nature. Satisfied with their portion of the world, they 
wish to retire from its bustle, and Charles Grant has late- 
ly purchased the farm formerly owned by Mr. Williams. 
It was endeared to him by many recollections. Its shades 
had been the haunts of his boy hood—it was there he won 
& the heart of his beloved wife, and above all, it was near the 


a dwelling of his aged mother. So he purchased, and is im- 
4 proving the farm, and the passing traveller is not now mis- 
4 _ taken when he deems the beautiful residence the abode of 
content and happiness. 

d THE WINTER NIGHT. 

the high festival of night! 


The earth is radiant with delight; 

And, fast.as weary day retires, 

The heayen unfolds its secret fires, 
Bright,—as when first the firmament 
Around the newmade world was bent, 
And infant seraphs pierced the blue, 

Till rays of heaven came shining through. 


And mark the heaven’s reflected glow, 
On many an icy plain below; 
And where the streams withtinkling clash 


Against their frozen bar-iers dash, 
Like fairy lances fleetly cast 

The glittéring ripples hurry past, 
And floating sparkles glance afar 


Like rivals of some upper star. 
VOL. M—No. II. 9 
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‘And see, beyond, how sweetly still 
The snowy moonlight wraps the hill, 
And many an aged pine receives 
The steady brightness on its leaves, 
Contrasting with those giant forms 
Which, rifled by the winter storms, 
With naked branches broad and high, 
Are darkly painted on the sky. 


From every mountain’s towering head 
A white and glistening robe is spread, 
As if a melted silver tide 

Were gushing down its lofty side; 
The clear cold lustre of the moon 

Is purer than the burning noon, 

And day hath never known the charm 
That dwells amid this evening calm. 


The idler on his silken bed 

May talk of nature cold and dead; 

But we will gaze upon this scene, 

Where some transcendent power hath been, 
And made these streams of beauty flow 

In gladness on the world,below, 

Till nature breathes from every part 

The rapture of her mighty heart. 


NATURE AND SIMPLICITY. 


** The sunshine is a glorious birth; 

But yet I know, where’er I go, 

That there hath passed a glory 

From the earth.” WoRDSWORTH. 


No one of gifted mind has passed over the first freshness 
of youth without feeling that it is not with him as it has 
been. Knowledge and taste may have increased. his intel- 
lectual riches, and association may add her powerful spell 
to half the charms of nature; but the soul does not re- 
joice in these possessions, as it once did in the simple wealth 
of sunshine, birds, and flowers. When we are old, we 
talk very philosophically of the negative enjoyment of 
childhood; and try to convince ourselves that the light and 
glory, which memory throws around it, is but the Pluilon 
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of the imagination. It is not well to argue thus—There is 
deep meaning in the maxim, ‘‘ Reverence children ;” and 
it would be better for us, both here and hereafter, if we 
inscribed it on our heart, as a spell to keep away corroding 
passions. I would not, with sickly sentimentality, mourn 
over states of mind that can never be recalled. It would 
be cherishing a disease, which has too often wasted the 
strength of genius, and been assumed by inferior minds in- 
capable of imitating any thing of intellect, save its diseases. 
—But if we observe that all the world look back to the 
earlier stages of being, with a fond regret, ought we not 
to suppose there is strong reason for so deep a feeling? If 
the thoughts and affections were then veiled in a robe of 
sunny light, should we not ask whence the light came, and 
why in after years it glances upon usin such rare, and flick- 
ering rays? There is but one answer: We are simple and 
artless then,——and the influence of Deity is around us like 
the balmy atmosphere we breathe, sustaining life, and giv- 
ing joy to those who dream not of its existence. If then 
there is sympathy between childhood and heaven, let us 
strive to ‘‘be as little children.” It is not well to be 
too wise for happiness,—it is not safe to be too learned for 
salvation. He who, like Wordsworth, cherishes the guile- 
less feelings which make a flower bring ‘thoughts too 
deep for tears,” is a wiser, as well as a happier, man than 
Byron, that intellectual Laocoon writhing in the fold of 
serpents, himself had wakened into life. 

Every thing that#we involuntarily love, is true to nature; 
and nothing that we learn to love, produces fresh and glow- 
ing emotions. What is genius? It is but a flitting expres- 
sion of that which nature teaches the soul ; and when we 
laugh, weep, or are thrilled with quiet joy in sympathy 
with this mysterious power, we wonder that those simple 
feelings, which form the very elements of our common na- 
ture, are not.alWays as artlessly expressed. What’ is grace- 
fulness? It is but the gliding motion of the fawn, or the 
stately bearing of the eagle, loved and admired, because it 
speaks of careless happiness, unconscious of observers. 
Art, with the utmost skill she can exert in conversation, 
writing, Or manners, never touches the heart, tnless she 
makes herself forgotten by her close imitation of nature. 
Why then should we suffer vanity, pride,“or ambition, to 
take from us a gift, which we exert all our faculties to seem 
to have ?, When.our religion tells us how to ‘enter the 
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kingdom of heaven’”—when our hearts repeat the lesson 
with mournful tenderness, as we look on the guileless- 
ness of infancy—why do we not listen to it? Words- 
worth speaks truly—‘‘ A glory has departed from the 
earth;”—and the rich in mind, and innocent of heart, can 
only rejoice in a few transient indications of its return. 
The ambitious, high-reaching soul of man has ever been 
prone to scorn simplicity. He that was told to wash in the 
pool and be healed, was indignant because he was not com- 
manded to do some great thing; and thus it is always with 
us self-sufficient mortals. We are willing to make extra- 
ordinary sacrifices, and to act an arduous part, in order to 
attain a character, which would be the natural result of a 
simple, straight forward course. We destroy the vitality 
of nature by engrafting upon her motives taught by world- 
ly selfishness; and are then obliged to counterfeit, what we 
cannot regain. If by purity and artlessness we kept our 
hearts open to the influence of God’s works, as well as his 
word, we should not so soon mourn over the faded bright- 
ness of our youth. The Dodonian oracle spoke through 
doves and trees; and the ‘pure in heart” will still hear 
from all the fair things of creation, a voice which speaks of 
poetry, and religion. 


F. 


THE BRIDE. 


Wuo would have deemed thou wert so fair, 

Thou maiden of the sunny hair ? 

I’ve seen thee on the green-hill way, 

At early day, 

Watching the blue lake’s passing dimple, 
As o’er it wild the night breeze fled. 

I saw thee there, 

Where the white roses clustering grew, 
And sweet briar leaves their fragrance shed, 
And violet hillocks.gemmed with dew, 
Bright in the morning’s golden ray, 

And thou, fair girl, with eye of blue, 

And hat of straw, and vestment simple, 
And yellow curls behind thee thrown, 
JHad climbed the hill alone. 

“And there I saw thee wandering, 

What time the skylark rose, 

Watching intent his upward wing ; 

And as the woodland choir awoke, 
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The Bride. 


Awhile its musie listening, 

Its wild uncertain close; 

Aud then I deemed thee fancy free, 
Thou child of meek simplicity. 


Alas, the spell is broke— 


And now thou stand’st in bridal hour, 


The humble, modest village flower, 
The lightest sylph in village bower— 
Unrivalled standest, mid the throng, 
Whose smiling beauties glide along, 


With mist-like robes, and zone of gems, 


And shining tresses bound in diadems. 
Around the loveliest gathering 

To form a gay, a festal ring, 

No ruby in her bracelet set, 

Nor diamond in her zone; 

Nor glittering, jeweled coronet 
Above her white brow shone. 

She has no gem of pride, 

The beautiful, the queenly bride, 

But one small band of purest pearls 
Wreathing her golden curls. 

Why comes the shadow o’er thy brow, 
Thou loveliest? 

Thou hast but now 

Joined in the sacred vow, 

Of him, the true, the manliest, 

‘The brave man and the nobie. 

His promise was to thee 

Of kindness and of love’s fidelity, 

In life and death, in joy and trouble. 


Who has withdrawn the kiudly veil 
That covers future things, 
And left thy gentle heart a prey, 
In this thy young, unclouded day, 
To its own sorrowings? 
Why hang forebodings cold and pale 
Over thy mortal lot? 


For death, that comes to all, must come— 


And deem not thou the lonely tomb 


Befriends us not— 


Yet who would tell youth’s rosiest bloom, 


Though it be brief, 
The loneness of its coming doom? 


Then loved.one, be thy trust in heaven, 


And never shall thy heart be riven 
With hopeless grief. 


69 
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THE BROTHER. 


SrveRAL years ago, I was called by my professional duty 
to reside near a small inland town in New- Hampshire. My 
employment did not require me to spend much time in the 
village, nor to be much acquainted with its inhabitants ; 
but the beauty of its situation, and the air of repose that 
always hung over it, often attracted me near it to enjoy the 
prospect. The houses'were principally built on the high 
bank of a broad basin, formed by the river, which, after 
rushing down a broken ledge of rocks, lay quietly sleeping 
in the wide reach below, and then swept round a thickly 
wooded point on its way to the sea. A high and rude 
bridge was thrown over the roughest part of the waterfall, 
and formed the entrance to the town. 

I was standing on this bridge one evening in spring, en- 
tirely wrapt in the prospect before me. A storm which had 
passed away, had left the sky filled with heavy clouds, 
which were beautifully colored by the sunset light, and be- 
tween their deep chasms, the evening star was seen floating 
in the purple radiance ; at the same time the glory of the 
skies and even the river bank, with its gilt spire and blazing 
windows, were accurately painted in the water below. Any 
one who enjoys such a scene, knows how many far-off 
thoughts return at such an hour. I was so deep ima reverie 
that I did not hear the steps of a stranger, who, with the 
familiarity which the simple manners ‘of a village allow, 
had approached me and was standing almost at my side. 
On looking up, I saw quite a young man, with the air of a 
foreigner, ‘who had an impatient look of inquiry on his 
countenance, and seemed about to address me with some in- 
teresting question; but as if changing his purpose, he stopped 
only to say a few words concerning the scene before us, 
and passed on toward the village. I followed him with my 
gaze, till he had turned the corner of the street, and then 

returned to my home; no one there could tell me who he 
was, and he was consequently soon forgotten. 

A few evenings after, as I was sitting by my lonely fire- 
side, I was surprised by a visit fromthe young stranger. He 
told his name, and said that he came to thank me for my 
kindness to his sister. I then understood that he was the 
grandson of an aged widow, who died in the village a few 
months before, leaving a granddaughter also in sickness and 
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poverty. WhenI first came to the place, I had been struck 
with the neatness of a cottage which J passed in one of my 
walks, and as I had heard that the inmates were objects of 
charity, I determined to enter it. I was received at the 
door by a girl apparently sixteen years of age, who appeared 
a little ‘surprised at my visit, x invited me to go into the 
room where her srandmother lay, helpless with infirmity 
and age. I explained the object of my visit, with as muc h 
delicacy as I could, and being convinced from what I saw, 
that they had need of assistance, pressed them to receive it. 
I observed that a flush passed for a moment over the daugh- 
ter’s brow, and her eye kindled almost with disdain ;—but 
the expression was momentary. She thanked me, in a low 
and sweet voice, for my kind intentions, but said they were 
not destitute; if were a clergyman, her erandinother 
would be happy to see me. I was not, but I had been fa- 
miliar with sickness and death, and was not unacquainted 
with the consoling power of religion. I did not therefore 


hesitate to address her, in that strain which a knowledge of 


suffering inspires, and which always finds a welcome in the 
mourner’s heart. Her story was short and soon told. She 
had been left desolate long before, by the loss of her husband 
and children, who had ‘fallen victims to consumption— 
that false and fatal disorder, which places a bloom like that 
of health upon the cheek, while it wears out the frame 
with its slow and lingering torture. The last of her chil- 
dren was a daughter, who left two young and helpless grand- 
children to her care—a son and a daughter. Though she 
was beginning to feel the infirmity of age, she took the ut- 
most care of her charge, and was, in time, rewarded by 
their affection and promise. Both, she said, were affection- 
ate and grateful, but asthe boy grew in strength, and be- 
came acquainted with the children of the village, she lost 
her influence over him. One day he was missing ; the 
night came and passed, and he did not return. After much 
inquiry, she learned that he had been seen on the road to 
the seaport, Ww ith a seaman, who was to sail immediately on 
his arrival. The boy had gone with him to India, and 
neither had been heard of since, though several years had 
passed‘away. After this new afflic tion, infirmities came fast 
upon her ; and in the last year she had been supported en- 
tirely by her daughter, who labored with her needle early 
and late, and was almost worn out with the unceasing exer- 
tion. Her age and infirmity, she said, had made the cred- 
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ulous people of the village look upon her with superstition; 
her house had been shunned like a contagion, and even her 

granddaughter, lovely as she was, had been regarded with 

an unfriendly eye. ‘‘ To think of leaving her so helpless 

and solitary,” said she, ‘‘ is inexpressibly painful—painful, 

though I am confident that she will be protected by my 

Father and her Father, by my God and her God.” 

She died, and her grandchild was solitary, for she still 
remained a tenant of the cottage, and supported herself as 
before. I visited her often, and as age gave me a right to 
advise her, I often directed her attention to religion ; per- 
haps the more earnestly, because her fine countenance be- 
gan to show, that she had received the fatal inheritance of 
her family; and if the autumnal red on her cheek might be 
relied on, ‘‘ her sun would go down at noon.” To my sur- 
prise, I found her familiar with the subject ; she spoke of it 
with seriousness and simplicity; with profound interest, but 
without the least enthusiasm ; and I was convinced, that at 
whatever hour the angel of death should come, he would 
find her with her lamp trimmed and burning, and ready 
to depart. 

In the evening mentioned, when I was met by the stran- 
ger, she was as usual intent upon her labor, till the light of 
the day was almost gone. hen she could no longer see 
to work, she sat in the same place, meditating upon her 
lonely condition, and all the mournful recollections of her 
life, which the thoughtful solitude of twilight brought back 
with power. She was startled by the door suddenly open- 
ing, and a young man standing before her, his eyes fixed 
upon her with an inquiring and doubtful gaze. She gave 
a faint cry of fear, but as he spoke, the voice was her bro- 
ther’s. She flew into his arms—again she started back from 
his embrace, and looked wildly upon ‘his altered counte- 
nance, then fainted upon his breast. 

When she recovered, they gazed long upon each other— 
each tracing the changes which time and hardship had made 
in the other’s face ;—their rapturous joy, they knew not 
why, was tempered by an oppressive feeling of sadness, as 
if the pleasure could be but momentary, and the coming 
years were fated to resemble the past. He told his sister of 
the remorse which he felt, when the first moments of inde- 
pendent feeling were over, after he left them; and how he 
shed tears as he looked toward the point where he saw 
the shores of his country sinking and fading upon his view. 
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When he arrived in India, he left lis vessel, and the East 
India C bern any being at that moment preparing for a dis- 
tant expedition, for which the reeular force was insufficient, 
his taste for adventure led him to jointhem; though young, 
he had been fortunate enough to distinguish himeelf, and 
was In the way to success ;—but the thoucht of his sister 
and his aged grandmother would not suffer him to enjoy 
his good fortune there, and after some years, he collecte “d 
his small property, and returned to his country. When he 
came near his native village, a foreboding which he could 
not account for, prevented his entering it ;—it was long be- 
fore he could summon courage to cross the bridge, and ap- 
proach the cottage. His fears had been realized in part ; 
and he deeply lamented that he was too late to receive the 
forgiveness and welcome of his aged friend. ‘* But,” said 
he, ‘‘ my sister is here to welcome me ;—l have enough 
to support us both in comfort, and we will not be separa- 
ted again. 

From that time he devoted himself to his sister. He 
saw that her health was injured, but he supposed it owing 
to her late exertions for subsistence ; and was confident it 
would soon be restored by exercise and change of scene. 
He took her with him to the cities, but she shrunk from 
the busy crowd ;—then he carried her te the sea shore, trust- 
ing that the air maistee restore her strengsth. There he would 
sit by her side, day after day, upon a rock of the shore, 
musing on the waves in their everlasting flow, or giving 
her an account of his voyages and wanderings. She was 
contented and even happy ; but the unnatural red upon her 
cheek became deeper, her frame wasted, and at last, her 
brother could no longer coneeal from himself the truth 
which made him miserable, that the blessing so lately re- 
covered, was soon to be lost to him again. 

Though hitherto he had not shared her religious feelings, 
he now began for her sake to read to her those words of 
scripture in which she delighted. The large Bible, which 
had kept its place so long in the little dwelling, was often 
open before him, and his sister gazing on him as he read, 
with looks of admiring affection. She watched him as he 
became interested in what he read, and felt that she could 
die in peace, if she could be assured that the same volume 
which had supported her, would be his ‘‘ counsellor and 
guide, and his familiar friend.” Often as | entered the 
quiet little mansion, I felt as if the air of the place was 
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holy ;—it seemed as if some unseen angel were there, breath- 
ing a heavenly calm upon every heart within. Still, she 
wasted day by day ,—her countenance became unearthly in 
its beauty, and her ‘pale hand was transparent as the alabas- 
ter urn; and still her brother attended her with unremit- 
ting kindness, as if some prophetic feeling whispered him 
to redeem the time, because her days were few. The au- 
tumn came on in its melancholy beauty , and in one of 
sweetest days she asked to be raised from her pillow, Pee 
she might look out upon the face of nature once again. 
‘¢ It has been a friend to me,” she said; ‘¢ I have even seen a 
gentle language in its fading loveliness, reminding me of the 
change which I was to puss through ;.and now, weep not, 
my brother, the hour is come ; I shall not see the setting 
sun!” After being insensible to all but her own deep 
thoughts for an hour, she revived; she took her brother’s 
hand, drew him gently toward her, and gave him one long 
kiss of love e. Before he rose from her embrace, her hand 
became cold and motionless, and her heart was still forever. 

What can rival a brother’s love? so pure in its indul- 
gence, so holy in its effect upon the heart. It clings to its 
object with ‘unwearied attachment—it surrenders every 
thing, without thinking of the sacrifice—it is a manly ten- 
derness—an affection with which self has nothing to do. 
Instead of burning the heart to ashes, in the fiery trial of 
separation, it purifies and exalts it ; and surely, if any feel- 
ing of humanity survives the grave, a brother’s love must 
be immortal ! 

I returned from the funeral with the brother. He 
walked in silence, and I made no attempt to recal his 
thoughts, which were evidegtly far away. *’But as we came 
near the small bridge I have mentioned, ,he said, with the 
cold tones of affliction, “«I have no longer a home here—I 
shall never enter that house again. I can only thank you 
once more for your kindness.” He then pressed my hand 
with a convulsive | grasp, walked hastily across the bridge, 
and after ascending the opposite bank, he turned an angle 
of the road, and I never saw him gain. The grave is now 
covered with verdure, and mafy have walked over its 
green roof without thought or ‘knowledge of her who 
sleeps below. I should feel it deeply if I were not com- 
forted by the words of my old favorite writer ; ‘‘ I have 
heard divines say, that the same virtues which were but 
sparks on earth, shall become great and glorious flames 
in heaven.”’ A. 
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WINTER, 


The groves are stripped—the hill-tops bare, 


And earth has doffed her mantle green;— 
Save the seared leaf that high in air, 


: Still shivering on the bough is seen, 
‘ No trace remains of all that May 
a Profusely promised, or the kiss 
‘3 That warm-lipped summer gave the Day, 
When flowers began their life of bliss. 
A night of storm! With look resigned, 
Now slowly plods his homeward way, 
The patient ox ;—The sturdy hind 
Still onward urging, dreads delay. 
The mother sits within her cot ; 
Her slumbering babes around her lie, 
She hears the storm, but heeds it not, 
And thus begins her lullaby: 
id “Sleep, little ones! Though loud in air 
The spirits of the storm rojoice, 
And the wolf rousing from his lair, 
Gives answer to the tempest’s voice,— 
j Sleep yet, my little ones, and no 
i ; Ungentle blast shall mar thy rest:— 
: The storm that brings the eagle low, 
_ May pass unharmed the ring-dove’s nest. 
With pillowed cheek, slumbering at last 
And closely cradled each, thou art: 
I little heed the wintry blast— 


Are ye not summer to my heart? 


1 weep for joy—I weep for joy, 


Unconscious babes, that you are mine; 


Surely no ill can thee annoy, 


Or break such holy rest as thine. 


As dews the folded flowerets steep, 
Sweet slumbers on thy spirits press; 


And whisper things more true, and deep, 


Than grosser souls may know, or guess. 


Sleep, sleep, my babes!—Around our hearth 
Bloom peace and /ove, perennia! flowers, 


Sweeter than all that owe their birth 


To glowing suns and genial showers.” 


A. M. W. 
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MADAME DE RIEDESEL. 


‘otice of Letters and Memoirs Relating to the War of Amer- 
ican and the caplure of the German Tro ps 
at Saratoga. By Mapvame De Riepeser. 12 mo. PP- 


324. G. & C. Carvill, 108, Broadway, New York: 1827. 


Tue British army sent for the reduction of the American 
colonies, in the revolutionary war, was composed partly of 
Brunswick troops. Of these troops, General Riedesel was 
the commander ; and while in Canada, onthe l4th of May 
1776, his wife, the Baroness of Riedesel, whose name stands 
at the head of this article, departed from Wolfenbtutel in 
Germany to join her husband. The work before us is an 
account, in the form of a journal and letters, of what 
took place from the period named to that of her return in 
the year 1783. It was originally published at Berlin, in 
German ; and fragments of it were inserted, by General 
Wilkinson, in the % Memoirs of his own Times.” These 
fragments ‘related chiefly to what occurred in connexion 
with the well known surrender of Burgoyne’s army, at Sar- 
atoga; and they afterwards became more generally read, in 
the entertaining Tour of Professor Silliman from Hartford 
to Quebec. The volume to which the attention of the rea- 
der is now called, is an English translation of the entire 
work, or with the exception of occasional passages, not a 
necessary component part of it. 

The Memoirs and Letters of Madame De Riedesel make 
a suitable appendix to American history ; and they are par- 
ticularly deserving respectful notice in the Magazine, as 
furnishing a picture of conjugal devotion, of which there 
are few brighter examples, whether in history, biography, 
or even in novels ;—of fortitude, courage, and confidence in 
Providence, of which there never canbe afforded too many 
examples for the eventual profit of the happiest, or the sup- 
port of those who need encouragement and- consolation— 
and of success in a most arduous but noble undertaking, 
which also may bé a lesson to all who have duties to fulfil, 
that seem above their strength. The moral of the story too, 
says the translator, is the more striking and impressive, 
coming from a female—a lady, who by birth and rank was 
probably the least prepared to encounter dangers fit only for 
the professional soldier. ‘The promptitude with which she 
hastened to traverse the ocean in order to share with her 
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husband, toils, sufferings, want, or death, will ever be in- 
teresting as a new exhibition of the strenuous exertions to 
which female tenderness can be exalted. Indeed, this volume 
furnishes additional evidence, amidst many simiine proofs 

previously 1 in existence, that there is in the mind of woman 
an elasticity, an ardor, and a vigor seemingly equal to every 
possible exigence. - Where there is no danger, she is timid 
even to a fault; whee no hardship is required of her, she 
glories, as it were, in her own weakness; and, where no oc- 
casion exists requiring her appearance before the world, she 
shudders at the thought of leaving the scenes of dasasstic 
tranquillity and concealment; but, “let her once become per- 
suaded—firmly persuaded, that it is nec essary—that it is 
her bounden duty, and she will encounter dangers and 
hardships, and submit to perils, and to self-denial, and to 
pain, and to death itself, with a composure, and with an ir- 

resistible determination, that astonish the beholder. 

Our author was personally known to General Wilkinson, 
and he called her ‘¢the amiable, the accomplished, and dig- 
nified Baroness.” ‘‘I have more than once,” says he, “seen 
her charming ‘hte eyes bedewed with tears, at the recital of 
her sufferings.” The conjugial devotion that would lead, 
under circumstances so discouraging and appalling, to such 
an enterprise, and the daring resolution necessary in carry- 
ing it into effect, will be best learnt from our journal. “My 
eldest daughter, Gustava,”’ said she, ‘‘ was four years and 
nine months old; ; Frederica, my second daughter, was two 
years old ; and Carolina was born but ten weeks before my 
departure. I needed all my courage and tenderness to keep 
my resolution of following my husband. Besides the perils 
of the sea, I was told that we were exposed to be eaten by 
the savages, and that people in America lived upon horse- 
flesh and cats. Yet all this frightened me less, than the 
idea of going into a country, with the language of which, I 
Was not conversant. I had, however, made up my mind ; 
and the prospect of seeing my husband, and the consc ious- 
ness of doing my duty, has preserved me during my whole 
voyage from dexpondency.” 

The Baroness, with her children and servants, who were 
her only companions, passed through Brussels, Tournay, 
St. Omar, and Ca alais ; and thence to Dover and London, 
which she reached on the seventeenth day from the time of 
commencing her journey. She met with not a few inci- 
dents and vexations, calculated to try the extent of her 
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courage and patience. Inthe neighborhood of Maestritcht, 
the roads had been infested with robbers. This was a cir- 
cumstance productive of much painful apprehension, as she 
was obliged to travel by night ; and the innkeepers were 
generally unkind, impertinent and extravagant in their de- 
mands. The following account, in her own words, will 
give the reader some idea of the impositions to which inex- 
perienced travellers are exposed. 


“<T must now mention a circumstance, which rendered my lodg- 
ings here rather disagreeable. I had trusted entirely to my land- 
lord at Calais, to whom I had been recommended ; but now 1 
think that he abused my confidence, by sending over to England 
many things at my expense. He also advised me not to depart 
without being accompanied by some trusty man, because I should 
otherwise be exposed to great dangers ; and he seemed to take 
much pains to procure such a person for me. He at length came 
with a well-dressed man, whom he introduced to me as a noble- 
man, a friend of his, who was willing to accompany me to Lon- 
don. I received him with great civility, and felt at a loss how to 
acknowledge his extreme politeness. In the carriage I begged 
him to take his seat next to me, and kept the children opposite to 
me; thus endeavoring, by all means, to prevent them from being 
troublesome to him. He affected the manners of a man of much 
consequence, and ate at my table during the whole journey. I 
observed, however, that the servants in the inns were on free and 
easy terms with him; but I did not reflect much upon it, the ob- 
ligation under which I thought I was to him, blinded me altogeth- 
er. But I could not help feeling some astonishment when, at 
the hotel where we alighted, on our arrival in London, I was 
ushered into a miserable room in the fourth story, though I had 
asked for a good apartment, and had been assured by Mr. de 
Feronse, of Brunswick, that I should find splendid lodgings. I 
imagined that I could not have a better room because the house 
was already full, and General Schlieffen, and the other geatle- 
men who came to visit me, and, particularly, the ladies for whom 
the hereditary princess, now duchess of Brunswick, had given me 
letters of introduction, wondered that I was in so bad an abode. 
On the following day, the landlord came with an abashed air, and 
the most reverential demeanor, to ask me, whether I knew the 
man with whom I had arrived, and whom I had so particularly 
desired him to provide with good lodgings? (I had not thought 
proper to have him at my table in London.) . I answered, that he 
was a nobleman, who, on the request of Mr. Guilhaudin, my land- 
lord at Calais, had been kind enough to accompany me on my 
journey. “Ah!” cried the landlord, ‘ that is one of his tricks. 
The man is a footman, a ‘valet de place,’ a rogue, through whom 
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he is glad to promote his own interest. Seeing him sitting next 
to you in your carriage, when you arrived, I could not, I confess, 
believe that you were ‘the lady you pretended to be, and thought that 
these rooms were good enough for you. But I see now, by the per- 
sons that visit you, how much I was mistaken, and I ask your par- 
don, madam, and beg that you will follow me into another apart- 
ment, for which you shall not pay more than for that which you 
now occupy, for I really wish to atone by atl means for my error.’ 

I thanked my host, and requested him to rid me of my companion 
as soon as possible, I was, however, obliged first to pay him 
four or six guineas (I do not remember the exact sum) for his 
company. I “could never forgive Mr. Guilhaudin this trick ; and 
he did not behave much better concerning my carriage. It was 
he who told me that it was prohibited to import carriages into 
England, and advised me to leave mine in his care. I was after- 
wards informed, that his purpose was to do with it, what he had 
already done with other vehicles entrusted to him, namely, to 
hire it to travellers on their way to Germany. But this I pre- 
vented, by soliciting of Lord North permission to bring it over 
to England free from duties. The minister immediately com- 
plied with my request, and though this detained me a few days, I 
found it much to my convenience and comfort to have waited for 
my carriage.” 

Owing to various disappointments in reference to a pas- 
sage across the Atlantic, she remained in England from 
the Ist of June 1776, to April of the following year. In this 
time she experienced numerous little vicissitudes, in her 
accommodations and social enjoyments. Not having lei- 
sure to particularize the train of incidents that attended her, 
during this period, a single extract only will be made, ar id 
then we shall accompany the Baroness on board the ship 
which conveyed her to Quebec. The extract is as follows. 


‘‘ T was advised to present myself at court, the Queen having ex- 
pressed a desire to see me. I ordered therefore a court-dress, 
and Lady George German introduced me to her Majesty. This 
was on the first of January, 1777. The saloon seemed to me to 
be very ugly, and the furniture old fashioned. The ladies and 
gentlemen were all in attendance in the levee-room. At length the 
King entered, preceded by three Chamberlains. Then came the 
Queen, her train borne by a lady and followed by a Chamberlain. 
The King went round to the right and the Queen to the left and 
neither passed any one without addressing some words. At the 
end of the saloon their majesties met and exchanged low obeisances, 
and returned to the side from which they had entered. I asked 


Lady German how I must behave, and whether (as I had been 
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told) the King gave a kiss to each lady who was presented to 
him. She answered that it was only the usage with English Mar- 
chionesses, and that I had nothing to do but to stand quiet in my 
place. I was, therefore, much astonished, at receiving that at- 
tention from his Majesty; and unexpected as it came, I couid not 
help blushing. His Majesty immediately asked me, if I had 
received letters from my husband. I answered that my last was 
under the date of the 22d of November. ‘He is well,’ said the 
King, ‘I have inquired about him; every body is satisfied with 
him, and I hope that he will not suffer from the cold.’ I rejoined 
that I too indulged in that hope the more readily as he was born 
in a cold climate. ‘I can moreover assure you,’ said the King, 
‘that the country is very healthy and the air very pure.’ He then 
made me again a gracious bow and continued his round. I whis- 
pered to Lady German that the King had naturalized me by his 
salutation. The Queen approached and showed me also great 
affability. She asked me how long it was since I arrived in Lon- 
don. I said ‘two months.’ ‘I thought,’ returned the Queen, 
‘that it was longer.’ ‘I arrived in England seven months ago,’ 
said I, ‘but have been in London only two months. ‘ How are 
you pleased with your residence here?’ asked the Queen. ‘Very 
well, Madam,’ I answered, ‘but all my thoughts are bent on Can- 
ada.’ ‘Have you then no dread of the sea?’ asked her Majesty 
again, ‘I do not like it.’. ‘Nor IT madam,’ I replied; ‘but there is 
no other means of meeting my husband, and I shall cheerfully 
embark.’ ‘I admire your spirit and resolution,’ said the Queen, 
‘for it is a great undertaking, especially with three children.’ ” 


Although a passage across the ocean, in all cases, is ne- 
cessarily monotonous, yet our heroine, if she may be so 
called, had more to keep her spirits buoyant than is usual. 
The little assiduities required from a fond mother by three 
young children would occupy no small portion of her time, 
and would do much in preventing long and uninterrupted 
dulness. Young as her children were, they were inspired 
to a considerable extent with enthusiasm to see accomplished 
the great object of the enterprise In the midst of their 
great sufferings, when asked, whether they would prefer 
to remain, or return, answered, ‘ We do not care about be- 
ing sick, if we can only see papa.’ And even the formal- 
ity of ship discipline was a novelty to our author, and did 
much to interest her feelings. On one occasion, after at- 
tending divine service, she remarked, that ‘it was an edi- 
fying spectacle to see the whole crew on their knees praying 
with fervor.’ The Baroness reached Quebec on the 11th 


of June, but her husband had left for Chamby only a few 
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days previous. This was a painful disappointment. How- 
ever, with characteristic zeal, after remaining long enough 
to take dinner with lady Car ton, she resumed the pores, 
and on the fifth day from leav ing Quebec, the joyful meet 
ing was had—how joyful it was, the reader can easily im- 
agine ! She noted in her journal, that her two daughters 
were bathed in tears ; the eldest from joy to see her father 
again, and the second, because he wore a dress so diflerent 
from that with which he was represented in the portrait 
she was wont to see, and from which she had conceived 
the idea that he was. as elegant as handsome. ‘‘ No, no! 
this is aun ugly papa,” she cried in English, ‘my papa is 
pretty”—but as soon as he had thrown off his Canadian 
coat, she jumped upon his neck ! 

From this period tillthe memorable transactions at Sar- 
atoga, in the following autum, we must leave the narra- 


tive, with the exception of one extract giving an account of 


a night passed on an island, in the Three Rivers. 


“The detachment of soldiers which was on board the pinnance, 
was under the command of an honest sergeant called Burich, who 
did all he could to oblige me, and to whom I entrusted our bag- 
gage. Night came on, and we were obliged to anchor at an 
island. The other boat, which carried more weight, and was 
not so well manned as ours, remained behind : we were therefore 
without beds, and what was the worst, we had nothing to eat, for 
we had taken victuals but for a single day, and we found in our 


island nothing but the four naked wails of an abandoned and half 


finished house, ful! of brambles : over these however, we spread 
our cloaks, and using the cushions of the boats as pillows, we 
had a tolerable night’s rest, 

“IT could not persuade captain Willoe to follow us into the shed; 
nor could I conceive what could be the cause of the ‘uneasiness 
he seemed to feel. Meanwhile, a soldier put a pot to the fire. I 
asked him what it contained. ‘Some potatoes,” quoth he, 
“which I have brought with me.” Ithrew a long glance at 
them ; but as they were few, it would have been cruel to deprive 
him of them, especially as he seemed quite happy to possess 
them. At last, my desire to have some for ray children, over- 
came my diffidence ; and he gave me half of his little provision, 
(about twelve potatoes,) and. took, at the same time, from his 
pocket, two or three ends of candles, which I accepted with 
great pleasure, for my children were’afraid to remain in the dark. 
A dollar which Ll gave him, made him as happy, as his liberality 
had made me, I observed that captain Willoe had ordered a 
large fire to be lighted around our retreat, and placed a watch for 
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the whole night, and I was often waked by a noise. When, the 
next morning at our breakfast, which was served up on a large 
stone, I askedithe captain, who had slept in the boat, what had 
caused the noise, he confessed that we had been in great danger, 
because the place where we were was the Rattlesnake Island 
(Isle a Sonnettes,) a name which had been given to that spot on 
account of the great number of that kind of serpents which it 
contained ;—that he had not been aware of it, before we landed, 
and had felt unc ‘asy when we heard it, but that it was too late in 
the night to take boat again ;—that the only remedy he could 
devise, was to prevent the rattlesnakes by fire and by noise, from 
approaching us ;—and that he had not shut his eyes during the 
whole night. I was much alarmed, and. observed to the captain, 
that we had been exposed to great danger, as we had slept on 
bushes, where the snakes are ‘apt to conceal, themselves. He 
told me that if he had known it, he would have. taken care that 
the house was cleared of all such brambles, or that he would have 


proposed to us rather to sleep in the boat. He knew nothing of 


the spot, until the second transport reached us, which was much 
later than our arrival. We saw many traces of those venomous 
creatures ; skins and slime : and we were therefore not long at 
our breakfast. We afterwards crossed lake Champlain, and 
reached at noon Fort John, the conmmander of which received 
us with much kindness and attention.’ 


We now come to the most interesting part of the book, 
a description of what occurred in connexion with the sur- 
render of the whole British army to general Gates. The 
extracts below depict in glowing colors the miseries and 
horrors of war. 


“ While at breakfast with my husband, on the 17th October, 


. I heard that something was under contemplation. General Fra- 


ser, and I believe, generals Burgoyne and Phillips, were to dine 
with me that day. I remarked much movement in the camp. 
My husband told me that it was a mere reconnoisance ; and as this 
was frequent, I was not much alarmed at it. On my way home- 
ward, I met a number of Indians armed with guns, and clad in 
their war dresses. Having asked them where they were going 

they replied, “‘ War, war % by which they meant that they were 
about to fight. This made me very uneasy, and I had scarcely 
got home, ‘before I heard reports of guns ; and soon the fire be- 
came brisker, till at last the noise grew dreadful, upon which I 
was more dead than alive. ,About 3 o’clock in the afternoon, in- 
stead of guests whom I expected to dine with me, I saw one of 
them, poor general Fras€ry brought upon a hand-barrow, mortally 
wounded. The table, which°wWas already prepared for dinner, 
was immediately removed, and a bed placed in its stead for the 
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general. I sat terrified and trembling in a corner. The noise 
grew more alarming, and I was in a continual agony and tremour, 
while thinking that my husband might soon also be brought in, 
wounded. like general Fraser. That poor general said to the 
surgeon, ‘tell me the truth: @s there no hope 2? His wound 
was exactly like that of major Harnage ; the ball had passed 
through his hody, but unhappily for the general, he had that 
morning eaten a full breakfast, by which the stomach was distend- 
ed, and the ball, as the surgeon remarked, passed directly through 
it. I heard often amidst his groans, sugh words as these, ‘O bad 
ambition ! poor oeneral Burgoyne ! poor Mistress Fraser.’ Prayers 
were read, after which:-he desired that general Burgoyne should 
be requested to have him buried on the next day, at 6 o’clock in 
the evening, on a hill where a breastwork had been constructed. 
1 knew not what to do: the entrance and all the rooms were full 
ofthe sick. At length, towards evening my husband came, and 
from that moment my affliction was much soothed, and I breathed 
thanks to God. He dined with me and,the aids-de-camp in great 
haste, in an open space in the rear of the house. We poor fe- 
males had been told, that our troops had been victorious ; but I 
well saw, by the melancholy countenance of my husband, that it 
was quite the contrary. On going away, he took me’ aside, to 
tell me every thing went badly, and that I should prepare myself 
to depart, but without saying any thing to amy body. Under the 
prete - e of removing the next day to my new lodgings, I ordered 
the baggage to be packed up. Lady Ackland’s tent was near 
ours. She gle pt there, and spent the day in the camp.” Ona 
sudden she received the news that her husband was mortally 
wounded and'taken prisoner. She was much distressed ; we en- 
deavored to persuade her that the wound was not so dangerous, 
and advised her to ask permission to join her husband, ‘to take 
care of him in his sickness, She was much attached to him, 
though he was rude and intemperate ; yet he was a good officer. 
She was a lovely woman, [I divided. the night betweenher whom 
I wished to comfort, and my children who were asleep, but who, 
I feared, might disturb the ponr dying general, He sent mesev- 
eral messages to beg my pardon for thetrouble he thought he gave 
me. About 3 o’clock, | was informed that he could not live much 
longer, and as I did not wish to be present at his last struggle, 
I wrapped my children in blankets, and retired into the entrance 
hall. At 8 o’clock in the morning he expired. After he had 
been washed, he was wrapped ina sheet, and laid out. We then 
returned into the room, and had this melancholy spectacle before 
us the whole day. 

“At 6 o’clock, the corpse was removed, and we saw all the gen- 

erals, with their retinuey, on the hill, assisting at the funeral cere- 
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mony. ‘The English chaplain, Mr. Brudenel, officiated. Cannon- 
balls flew around and above the assembled mourners. General 
Gates protestedjafterwards, that had he known what was going on, 
he would have stopped the fire immediately. . Many eannon-balls 
flew close by me, but my whole attegtion was engaged by the 
funeral scene, where I saw my husband exposed to imminent dan- 
ger. This, indeed, was not a moment to be apprehensive for my 
own safety. 

““ About 2 o’clock, 18th October, we heard again a report of 
muskets and cannon, and there was much alarm and bustle among 
our troops. My husband sent me word, that I should immediately 
retire into a house which was not far off. I got into my calash 
with my children, and when we were near the house, I saw, on 
the opposite bank of the Hudson, five or six men, who aimed at 
us with their guns. Without knowing what Ldid, I threw my 
children into the back part of the vehicle, andJaid myself upon 
them. At the same moment the fellows fired, and broke the arm 
of a poor English soldier, who stood behind us, and who, — 
already wounded, sought a shelter. Soon after our arrival, 
terrible cannonade began, and the fire was principally direéted 
against the house, where we had hoped to find a refuge, probably 
because the enemy inferred, from the great number of people who 
went towards it, that this was the head- -quarters of the generals, 
while, in reality, none were there except women and crippled 
soldiers. We were at last obliged to descend into the cellar, 
where I laid myself in a corner near the door. My children 
put their heads upon my knees, but their cries and my own an- 
guish of mind did not permit me to close my eyes, during the 
whole night. On the next morning, the cannonade began anew, 
but in a different direction. I advised my fellow-sutferers to 
withdraw, for a while, from the cellar, in order to give time to 
clean it, for we should otherwise injure our health. On an inspec- 
tion of our retreat, I discovered that there were three cellars, 
spacious and well vaulted. I suggested, that one of them should 
be appropriated to the use of the officers who were most sev erely 
wounded, the’hext to the females, and the third, which was near- 
est to the staircase, to all the rest of the company. We were just 
going down, when a new thunder of cannon threw us again into 
alarm. Many persons, who hed no right to enter, threw them- 
selves against the door. My children were already at the bottom 
of the staircase, and every one of us would probably have been 
crushed to death, had I not put myself before the entrance, and 
resisted the intruders. Eleven cannon-balls passed through the 


_ house, and made a tremendous noise. A poor soldier, who was 


about to have a leg amputated, lost the other by one of theserhalls. 
All his comrades ran away atsthat moment, and when they re- 
turned, they found him in one, corner of the room, im the agonies 
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of death. I was myself in the deepest distress, not so much on 
account of my own dangers, as of those to which my husband 
was exposed, who, however, frequently sent me? messages, in- 
quiring after my health. Major Harnage’s wife, a Mrs. Reynell, 
the wife of the good lieutenant who had, on the preceding day, 
shared his soup ‘with me, the wife of the commissary, and myse If, 
were the only officer’s wives at present with the army. We sat 
together, deploring our situations, when somebody having entered, 
all my companions exchanged looks of deep sorrow, whis spering 
at the same time to one another. I immediately expected that 
my husband had been killed. I shrieked aloud; but was imedi- 
ately told that nothing had happened, and was given oe under- 
stand, by a sidelong glance, that the lieutenant had been killed. 
His wife was soon called out, and found that the lieutenant was 
yet alive, though one of his arms had been shot off near the shoul- 
der, by a cannon-ball. We heard his groans and lamentations 
during the whole night, which were dreadfully re-echoed through 
the vaulted cellars ; ; and in the morning - expired. 

“The danger in which my Srestailied was, kept me constantly in 
the most unpleasant state of mind. Being the only one who had 
not lost her husband, or whose husband had not been wounded, I 
asked myself very often, ‘Is so much happiness reserved for me 
alone ??—a reflection so much the more natural, as he was day 
and night in the very jaws of death. He never passed a whole 
night in his tent, but sat by the watch-fires, which alone, consid- 
ering the coldness and dampness of the ground, may be thought 
snfficient to have killed him.”’ 

The capitulation being concluded, the generals of the 
British army waited upon General Gates, and the troops 
surrendered themselves prisoners of war and laid down 
their arms. The following passages will show, in what 
manner the Baroness appeared under this reverse of fortune; 
and, the magnanimity and kindness with which she was 
treated. They evince a delicac y and noblenesssof spirit in 
General Schuy ler which cannot be too much admired. 


*« At last, my husband’s groom brought me a message to join 
him with the children. I once more seated myself in my deat 
ealash, and, while riding through the American camp, was grati- 
fied to observe that nobody looked at us with disrespect, but, on 
the contrary, greeted us, and seemed touched with the sight of a 
captive mother with three children. I must candidly coniess that 
I did not present myself, though so situated, with much courage 
to the “enemy, for the thing was entirely new to me, When I 
drew near the tents, a good looking® man advanced towards me, 
and helped the children from the ealash, and kissed and caressed 
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them: he then offered me his arm, and tears trembled in his eyes. 
‘You tremble,’ said he ; ‘do not be alarmed, I pray you.’ ‘Sir,’ 
cried I, ‘a comptenance so expressive of benevelenee, and the 
kindness which you have evinced towards my children, are sufli- 
cient to dispel all apprehensions.’ He then ushered me into the 
tent of general Gates, whom Pfound engaged in friendly conver- 

sation with generals Burgoyne and Phillips. General Burgoyne 
said tome: You can now be quict and free from all apprehe n- 
sion of danger.’ I replied that I should indeed be reprehensible, 
if I felt any anxiety when our general felt none, and was on such 
friendly terms with general Gates. 

“ All the generals remained to dine with general Gates. The 
gentleman who had received me with so much kindness, came 
and said to me, ‘You may,find it embarrassing to be the only lady 
in such a large company of gentlemen, will you come with your 
children to my tent, and, partake of a frugal dinner, offered with 
the best’ will?’ “By the kindness you show to me,’ returned®T, 

‘you induce me to believe that you have a wife and children.’ He 
informed me that he was general Schuyler, He regaled me with 
smoked tongues, wluch were excellent, with beefsteaks, potatoes, 
fresh butter, and bread. Never did a dinner give me so much 
pleasure as this. I was easy, after many months of anxiety, and 
I read the same happy change in the countenances of those 
around me. “That my husband was out of danger, was a still 
greater cause of joy. After our dinner, general Schuyler begged 
me to pay him a visit at his house near Albany, where he expect- 
ed that general Burgoyne would also be his guest. I sent to ask 
my husband’s directions, who advised me to accept the invitation. 
As we weré two day’s journey from Albany, and as it was now 
five o’clock in the afternoon, he wished me to endeayor to reach, 
on that day, a place distant about three hours ride.” 

‘* At length we reached Albany, where we had so often wish- 
ed ourselves; but we did not enter that city, as we hoped we 
should, with a victorious army. ‘The reception, however, which 
we mét with from general Schuyler, his wife and daughters, was 
not like the reception of enemies, but of the most intimate friends. 
They loaded us with kindness; and théy behaved in the same 
manner towards, general Burgoyne, though he had ordered their 
splended establishment to be burnt, and "witout any necessity, as 
it was said, But all their actions proved, that at the sight of the 
misfortunes of others, they quickly forgot their own. General 
Burgoyne was so much affected by this generons deportment, 
that he said to general Schuyler, ‘You are too kind to me, ww ho 
have done you sOmuch injury.’ ‘Such is the fate of war,’ re- 
plied he; ‘let us not dwell onsthis subject.?. We remained three 
days with that excellent family, and they seemed to regret our 
departure.” B. 
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LINES, 
To a distinguished Physician, with a Shade for thé Eyes. 


Go, shield those eyes from every foe, 
That beamed to cheer the cell of wo, 
Explore with microscopick skill 
Of dark disease the latent ill, 
Pierce the long gathered mists that shroud 
The tortured herve in mystery’s cloud, 
And glow with sparkling, joy to seé 
The wounded whole, the imprisoned free.— 
——Go,'silent friend !—thy skill essay, 
And bar the too intrusive ray, 
For ah! what loss our world would know, 
This world of suffering, pain and wo, 
Should aught eclipse those orbs that scan 
The complicated harp of man, 
Recall to harmony its strife, 
And light the dying back to life. 

L. Hv Ss. 


THE LOGIERIAN SYSTEM. 


The art of playing upon the Piano Forte has become al- 
most a necessary part of female education; with what pro- 
priety, need not now be considered; or that the aceomplish- 
ment is thrown by, like a worn out garment, when the 
matron’s robe is put on, comes not at present under our 
special notice or remark. The fuct, that fashion has sub- 
jected young ladies to the necessity of acquiring this art, 
makes it desirable that the shortest method of ebtaining 
the object, should’ be adopted. We all know, that year 
after year is consumed in thramming upon the keys of this 
instrument. Now if there is a way to save time and ac quire 
superior knowledge, the inventor deserves the thanks of 
every parent; for althe time thus saved could be devoted 
to more important branches of female accomplishment. 

The system of teaching music, named at the head of this 
article, was inyented by John-Bernard Logier. his gen- 
tleman was born in Ger many, a country which has been 
long celebrated for its skill inuthe art of@which we are 
speaking, as well as for its exten8ive and profound. research 
in the sciences generally. The best musical compositions 
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of the age are of German origin. Mr. Logier was an expe- 
rienced composer of what is termed classical music. From 
his knowledge of it as ascience, and having devoted much 
of his time both to its theory and practice, he was convinced 
that error prevailed in both. Its combinations, powers, 
and harmonic proportions,had never been confined within 
the limits of mathematical precision, so as to reduce the 
same into a demonstrative science. ‘There were errors in 
ancient, which had been perpetuated by the prejudice of 
modern authors, and these in some degree relative to the 
ratios of its numbers and sounds. ‘To remove these errors, 
difficulties and prejudices, was his object, during fifteen 
years of close study, After his system of teaching , founded 
upon this study, became prevalent in Dublin, Mr. Logier 
went to London. His fame had preceded him there, as 
much from the opposition of the teachers of music, under 
the old system, as from the admiration and approbation of 
his plan, from professors and amateurs in general. The 
same opposition occurred in England, and from a similar 
source, with relation to its introduction into the metrop- 
olis. At this time, the Prussian government, willing to 
reap the advantages promised by Logier’s system, ap- 
pointed Dr. Stoepel, professor of music, as their agent to 

visit London, for the purpose of examining the Sew oi 
of instruction taught by Logier; the result of ‘which i 
vestigation was, an invitation from his majesty, the king of 
Prussia, couched in terms from which the following is an 
extract : 

*¢ His Majesty, &c., commands, that his excellency, Ba- 
ron Altenstein, minister of public education, &c. communi- 
cate his royal invitation to Mr. “hogier, in London, to 
visit Berlin, to introduce his system, &c.; and as a proof 
of the interest which the ministry take in this subject, we 
shall readily grant you as many apartments as may be ne- 
cessary to carry on the business of the academy, and shall 
be much gratified, &c. Signed, Altenstein, minister of 
public education and medicinal department, &evand dated 
October 7, 1821.” 

In Berlii the system was attacked in a pamphlet of six- 
teen pages, which attack was rendered harmless, by Mr. 
Louis Spohr’s report of the examination of Mr. Logier’s pu- 
pis. From this we extract the following. 

‘¢ Mr. Logier teaches*the Piano Forte—together with the 
principles of harmomy, on a new plan, of which he is him- 
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self the Inventor. Mr. Logier has written several volumes 
of studies, all grounded on a simple theme, of five notes to 
each hand, and advancing progressively to the most difficult 
combinations of harmony ; ; while the beginners play merely 
the Thema, the more advanced pupils practice variations 
more or less difficult.” For beginners he employs the 
Chiroplast, or Hand Director, by which children, even in 
their earliest lessons, acquire an elegant, graceful and steady 
position of the hand and arm—the hasan ring, shuffling and 
awkward position of the hands and fingers, are necessarily 
precluded. 

‘¢ Another advantage of Mr. Logier’s system (says the Ber- 
lin Reporter) is, that he instructs his pupils i in the principles 
of harmony along with the first practical lessons on the Pia- 
no. Organs also are used in his academies. How this in- 
struction is communicated we know not : it isa secret which 
for the payment of one hundred guineas, he communicates 
to those teachers whom he chooses to accept as Professors 
of his system. 

‘¢ The result of Logier’s system, as evinced by the pro- 
gress of his pupils, is most astonishing. Children of from 
seven to ten years of age, who have been learning no long- 
er than four months, solve the most difficult musical pro- 
blems. I wrote down a triad on a tablet, and mentioned 
the key into which I wished it to be modulated, and one 
of the youngest girls, after a little reflection, noted down, 
first the ficured basses, and then the upper notes of the 
chords. I repeated this proposition in the most difficult 
ways possible, requiring that the scholars should modulate 
it into the remotest keys, where inharmonic changes were 
necessary, and in no instance did they commit a fault. 
If one pupil hesitated, a second wrote down the notes, 
and her figured bass was again corrected by a third, while, 
at the same time, they pointed out to their master the fun- 
damental bass of all the chords. At last I wrote downa 
simple treble, just as it occured to me by chance, and re- 
quested each of the scholars to write the three lower parts 
on their little tablets ; observing that 1 would inscribe in my 
musical pocket-book, and carry home with me as a memo- 
rial, that harmony which Mr. Logier and mys elf pronounced 
to be the best. T hey all eagerly set to work, and in a few 
minutes the youngest girl, who had previously distinguish- 
ed herself both in : playing and in solving problems of har- 
mony, brought me her tablet. In her haste, however, a 
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faulty progression of octaves occured between the bass 
and the middle parts. [had no sooner pointed out her 
error, than she colored, took back her tablet, and with 
tears in her eyes, made ‘the necessary correction. As her 
harmony was now unquestionably the best, | accordingly 
inserted it in my memorandum-book. The parts written 
by the other ehildren, which were in four different keys, 
were more or less good, but all perfectly correct. They 
moreover played their examples off at first sight w ithout 
hesitation.” 

Such are the facts which have come to our knowledge 
relative to Logier’s system abroad. Let us now turn our 
attention to the sy stem as in operation in this country; and 
what have been the results, success, merits or demerits of 
its practice. It seems that Mr. Browne of Boston, in Juue 
1816, obtained the art from Mr. Logier, after having given 
bonds to a large amount, not to impart his knowledge un- 
less as by the restrictions of said bond, and introduced 
it into this city, in 1826, asa Professor of Logier’s sys- 
tem. In it he has beeneminently successful with his pupils, 
and those young ladies who from their age would not have 
been calculated to know one principle from another, in a 
short period, are instructed in the science, and actually play 
better than three fourths of our modern belles, who worry 
out the patience of a drawing room assemblage, by bad 
taste and worse execution. 

We cannot dismiss this subject without a few comments 
upon the false taste now gov erning female education. ‘he 
harp, guitar, dance, or drawi ing, usurp the place of a belles- 
lettres or useful education. The graceful and melodious 
mellifluence of the French, is adopted in the stead of a 
passing knowledge of the English language—the most cour- 
teous method of gracing the head of a dining table, in lieu 
of understanding “what i is falsely termed the menial method 
of preparing that dinner—the study of dress, in place of the 
lore of winning and retaining her partner’s affections—in 
fine, the art of spending politely the earnings, perhaps, of an 
indigent husband, rather than of acquiring the art of sup- 
porting their offspring yg, should that husband and his seem- 
ing opulence be taken away—-these things should be in the 
minds of those who have. the guardianship of female educa- 
tion. Wewould say nothing against music. If there is any 
thing which can lift the soul above the contaminating in- 
fluence of a sordid world—if there be an earthly charm 
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which partakes both of terrestrial and spiritual delight—if 
there be a lure to call the wicked one from contemplated 
sin, it breathes from the harp and floats on the tide of song. 
But to change the scene—let one unskilled—without taste 
—without ear, or method, in their madness, thrum vile dit- 
ties, with very mechanical, yet very unmusical precis on, 
though to themselves it may seem ‘beautiful, yet to those 
= are truly gifted by nature and skilled by art, it is worse 
than 


Dutchman whetting cross-cut saw.”’ 


Music is a gift sent by heaven—an ear or taste cannot be 
acquired—and to make all ladies musicians, must be the act 
of a power higher than that of man. Yet man makes the 
attempt, and the result shews his folly. We do not ob- 
ject to the instruction of females in music, who have a 
taste for it—but we do object to such instruction to those 
who have none. If there is a point of view in which a wo- 
man resembles an angel, it is when she is seated at the harp, 
breathing forth the poetry of soul, with the eye filled with 
the flame of raptured devotion, and her heart inspired with 
that adoration, given by Purity herself,—then music is re- 
ligion, and devotion is won to the Deity by the charm of 


his most beautiful created work. 
w. 


MADRIGAL. 


The autumn leaf brightens ; 
Its yellow and red 

Strew the brown sod that sleeps 
On the wild rose’s bed. 


There the sweet briar bloomed 
In its gay summer bower, 

And the forest-wreath waved there, 
A shade for the flower. 


On the fallen rose garlands 
The tall grasses cling, 

And mournfully o’er them 
The sere branches swing. 
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The green leaves, that shaded 
Their beauty and bloom, 

Have come down in sorrow 
To die on their tomb. 


Thus mournful I muse on 
The blights of the year ; 
Flowers, faded and vanished,— 
Leaves, scattered and sere. 


Not a flower can wither, 
Or leaf flit away, 

But awakencth thoughts of 
Yet sadder decay. 


Of forms that are lovely, * 
And hearts beating high, 

Like those desolate things, 
To be blighted and die. 


To the Editor of the Ladies’? Magazine. 


I was about to head this article ‘* Moral Tales,” but recol- 
lecting that I wished to have it read by the patrons of the 
Magazine, I dared not hazard a title which, from the usual 
specimens of stories of that description, is justly considered 
by the refined and elegant of all sects, as synonymous with 
silliness, stupidity, and maudlin sensibility. Reader, I am 
not intending to give you a ‘‘ Moral Tale,”—only some re- 
flections on the character and tendency of that kind of wri- 
ting which has, of late, become so—I will not say popular— 
overwhelming among us. Misnomers in literature are more 
unlucky than in law; the latter involves only an abstract 
principle of right, perhaps, or alittle property—the former 
often operates perniciously on the mind and happiness of 
those who are deceived by a sound, to give their approba- 
tion to what their judgment and reason would otherwise 
have condemned. 

The Americans are a moral people—all our institutions 
are framed to cherish morality—public opinion supports it, 
as necessary to suceess in this life, and our religion enforces 
it, as indispensable to felicity in a future state. The moral 
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writer, therefore, considers himself sure of toleration, at 
least, and expects popularity. Beneath the title of moral, a 
host of scribblers, either inspired by the hope of fame, or 
the prize, so generously proposed by the editors of several 
literary publications, have poured out the fermentations of 
their brains, in stories which certainly do no credit to the 
literary taste of our community. However, we do not cen- 
sure this mania for writing. Talents may be developed 
even by these exercises, and genius acquire confidence by 
success in an obscure paper, which shall be the foundation 
of future excellence and renown. But we do object to that 
morbid morality which seems to consider all principle and 
piety centered in a name ; and which, beneath the shelter of 
that name, introduces false reasoning, and inculcates perni- 
cious sentiments. Love, not romantic love, for there is 
something ennobling, chivalric in that sentiment—nor rational 
love,—how dull, to expect sober reality in a tale of fiction ! 
but the most frenzied transports, or dolorous sorrows of the 
tender passions, is the burden of these stories,—the whole 
profusely sprinkled over with sickly sentimentality , intend- 
ed as the moral, and usually told ina style that would do 
no honor to a whining school-boy. ‘Vile stuff,” is not 
sufficiently significant to express my opinion of these ‘tales,’ 
miscalled “ moral.” They are wicked, absolutely wic ked ! ! 
Precious time is consumed in. this writing whic h ought to 
have been better employed, and their effect on the mind of 
the young reader, is to debilitate and demoralize. It is pain- 
ful io reflect that goodness should so often be the dupe of 
its own purity ; that virtue in name should gain the appro- 
bation deserved only by rectitude of principle ; ; and that 
pious people should give their patronage to productions 
which have nothing but a title deserving approbation. 
Virtue and morality are not thus unmeaning words— 
their influence should be to improve the understanding, el- 
evate the mind, and i improve the heart. There is a respon- 
sibility on American writers, of both sexes, which does not 
rest on those of any other nation. Ours is ‘the only govern- 
ment in the world impartially securing civil, moral, and reli- 
gious freedom ; the only one in which no obstructions are 
thrown in the path: to excellence and eminence. We have 
no haughty and voluptuous nobles, to whom truth, if she 
find admittance at all, must come disguised in meritricious 
ornaments ; we have no oppressed and suffering peasantry, 
whom a lullaby must sooth to forget their wrongs and sor- 
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rows ; we have no hierarchy, interested to sustain preponde- 
rance in the state by leading its followers in blind obedience. 
Our people are free to think and act, and their character, 
and probably the destiny of our country,will be decided by 
the influence which truth, when freely it may be sought, 
and freely followed, has on the human mind. Every sen- 
timent has here its effect, and even a story, ‘sicklied o’er 
with a pale cast of thought,” may weaken the mental ener- 
gies of some reader, who is of importance, because a mem- 
her, and perhaps destined hereafter to become a guardian 
of our republic. Business is, emphatically, the amusement 
of Americans, and, to be in keeping with their character, 
every thing written for their amusement should partake of 


the useful. 
H***, 


THE PILGRIM OF THE WORLD. 


The world’s weary pathway—I’ve wandered it through, 
Some bright glancing meteor ever in view ; 

And fair forms of fancy were beck’ning me on, 

But ere I could grasp them the charmers were gone— 
And small seems the worth of the joys I’ve possessed, 
Now life’s journey is @’er and the Pilgrim must rest. 


Men’s histories scanned—on the first and last page, 
The yearnings of youth, and the sorrows of age 
Alike are impressed—and what boots it between, 
Perchauce in thy record, a triumph hath been ? 

As vain were the efforts that joy to retain, 

As imprison the sunbeams, or fetter the main. 


Beauty and love—QO, their emblems are flowers, 

Their date of existence is numbered by hours— 

And Friendship’s warm smile with the swallow is flown, 
And Fame with the popular breathing is gone; 

And Gold in thy grasping is dimmed by thy cares, 

*T was hope lent it lustre—that hope is thine heir’s. 


Thus fair as the syren, but false as her song, 

The world’s painted shadows that lure us along ; 

Like the mist on the mountain, the foam on the deep, 

Or the voices of friends that we greet in our sleep, 

Are the pleasures of earth—and I mourn that to heaven 

I gave not the heart which to folly was given.” 
CORNELIA. 
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“THe CHRONICLES OF THE CANONGATE.” By the author of Waverley, §c. 
In the Introduction to these volumes, Walter Scott has presented himself in the 
character of their sole author, and thus forever ended the long controversy, on which 
so much ingenuity has been wasted. How far some of the denials of their author 
ship heretofore made to the public, apparently under the sanction of his name, can 
be reconciled with a strict morality, we will not decide. But we must say, that the 
work which he has selected to bear his name, is, in our opinion, the least creditable 
to his talents. We might almost believe it the rejected composition of some unpro- 
pitious period, which nothing but the opportunity of thereby unveiling the mystery 
of the ** great unknown,” or the still less worthy motive of pecuniary gain, has called 


forth from the neglected slumber of years. 


The narrative which precedes the several tales, has little or nothing to reward 
the reader’s patient perusal. The first tale contains some affecting illustrations of 
strong maternal and filial love, and, like the second, some striking illustrations of 
the Highland character. And the last tale, composing the second volume, possesses 
in some parts an interest almost sufficyent to redeem its other pages of dullness or 
vulgarity. The trusting and artless confidence of the female heart, the persevering 
kindness of friendship, the unprincipled sacrifice of every virtue to avarice, and the 
humble scenes of Scottish life contrasted with the splendors of Asiatic luxury, are 
severally pourtrayed with much force and fidelity. But the praise which we thus 
liberally give, cannot obviate the censure which we must again repeat on the general 


character of this work. 


Tuer AMERICAN JoURNAL OF EpucaTion.—The subject of Education has 
lately excited the attention of enlightened men throughout Europe and America, 
and we think some correspondent degree of interest is felt, in regard to it, in the 
more intelligent classes of society. But there is much yet to be done in two re- 
spects—the public, including all ranks, need to be more thoroughly impressed with 
a sense of the supreme importance of education; and ideas, as to the best method of 
instruction, require to be propagated. We can seeno natural or moral impossibility 
in bringing every individual in community to a high degree of mental cultivation, 
Society indeed would actually realize this state of things, if every person felt the 
real importance of education, and if knowledge as to the happiest methods of teach- 
ing, was generally diffused. 

We know of nothing that can more effectually contribute to this desirable end, 
than the circulation of a work, like the Journal of Education. Its design is to col- 
lect from every source, foreign aud domestic, the light that is discovered by various 
minds and present it to the reader. The work seems to us indispensable to teachers, 
who wish to make advances in the noble art of enlightening, and enlarging the juve- 
nile mind—to parents whose greatest stake is in their children, and whose happiness 
is their fondest study, we recommend the work, as calculated most essentially to aid 


them in the choice of the best means to secure the true interests of their offspring. 
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Winow AND FaTHERLEss’ SociETy.—Females, sustaining a good moral 
character, may become members of this truly benevolent society, by paying the 
annual sum of fifty cents, or upwards. The sum of ten dollars paid into the trea- 
sury at any one time, constitutes the subscriber a life member. “The annual 
meeting of this society is held on the second Wednesday in October, at which 
time the officers for the ensuing year are chosen, At their last annual meeting the 
following ladies were elected officers, from October 1827, to October 1828 :—Mrs. 
A. McLean, President; Miss L. Clouston, Vice President; Mrs. E. T. Larkin, 
Secretary and Treasurer; Miss R. A. E. Hope, Assistant Secretary; Mrs. D. H. 
Francis, Mrs. E. Lothrop, Mrs. T. Willis, Mrs. L. Griggs, Miss L. Procter, Mrs. 
P. C. Morris, Mrs. 8S. Cobb, Mrs. A. M. Jones, Trustees; Mrs. H. L. Pierce, 
Mrs. J. Hayt, Mrs. M. Lamson, Collectors. 

By the anxious inquiries and tender assiduities of these benevolent females, the 
gloomy abodes of misery and despair have been sought out ; and their unfortunate in- 
mates restored in some measure, to hope and happiness. The heart of many a widow 
and fatherless child, has swelled with joy and gratitude, for the seasonable and effectual 
assistance rendered by this society. To those who have thus gone forth in the ca- 
reer of benevolence, it can scarcely be considered of much avail, to offer the tribute 
of human praise; their aim is far higher, and their reward of a more noble nature. 
«‘ Whosoever giveth a cup of cold water to one, even the least of these, giveth it 
also unto me.” 


FEMALE BENEFICENCE.—The Synod of North Carolina reports several ex- 
amples of female societies which have been active in doing good. One small soci- 
ety, in a town where there was no appropriate house of worship, determined that 
one should be erected. From the sale of needle work they obtained two hundred 
dollars, and by other means, they iucreased the sum until they were able to erect a 
church which cost twelve hundred dollars. Another society of younger females, in 
the same town, are at the expense of educating an Indian child, at one of our mission 
stations. Another has purchased a parsonage, and presented it to their church, 
which cost eight hundred dollars. Another, besides making some expensive addi- 
tions to their church, has paid, during the last year, one hundred dollars to the Edu- 
cation Society. 


LiTERARY GazETT£.—James William Miller, Esq. of this city, a gentleman 
of acknowledged talents, and fine literary taste, has commenced the publication of a 
periodical with the above title. The design of the editor is to present a comprehen- 
sive view of the literature of the-day. Inthe prosecution of this object, it is intend- 
ed to furnish the earliest intelligence of works published—to give concise reviews of 
such works in English Belles Lettres as may be deemed worthy of attention, with oc- 
casional strictures upon the spirit and tendency of the literature of the age. The first 
number is principally made up of original matter—it is indicative of a work of high 
literary character. We doubt not it will merit, and we ardently hope it may re- 
ceive a most liberal patronage. 
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